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The excursionists soon made the acquaintance of Mr. Eugene D. Hussey and Mr. Emmons J. "Whitcomb of the Raymond-Whitcomb Company, and of Mr. Tierney, the Pullman car conductor. Their devotion to the safety, the comfort and the good fellowship of the party is remembered with gratitude.
For several months at the Society's house in New York, Mr. "W. L. GK Joerg had been making preparations for the daily instruction of the excursionists. Maps and books were collected and so classified as to be made accessible at each stage of the journey, and throughout the time Mr. Joerg and Mr. F. E. "Williams gave unremitting attention to this work. The maps were eagerly consulted, having been placed in the observation ear for the use of the members. A system of exchanges was inaugurated, and in this, as in many other ways, the geographers of two continents were brought into permanent communication with one another.
It would not be easy to define in a single sentence the object and work of the excursion. The main aim, of course, was that every man might get as much first-hand knowledge as possible about the United States. This was attained in many ways. Observations from the car windows were continuous during the hours of daylight. The occasional exception was justified, when, for example, absorbing debate arose over some geographic problem, or when some member dropped into brief slumber through sheer fatigue of body, or when all were responding to the call for afternoon refreshment. Long after nightfall there was straining of eyes from the observation platforms to catch the features of the landscape. One of the joyous car-window experiences was in the early morning when the train toiled up the last curves of the Atlantic slope among granite outcrops, crossed the Continental Divide and brought many of the members for the first time within the domain of the Pacific Ocean. Special stops, sometimes two or three in a single day, gave opportunity for more deliberate observation of the facts of the physical geography. Thus, in FishMU, a little more than an hour out of New York, the party alighted from the train and ascended by the cable car to the summit of the highlands, where one of the American members interpreted the topography of the mountains and the industrial and commercial interests of the Hudson River lowlands as they spread out northward towards Albany. At Little Falls a brief stop was made. The Dolgeville railroad was ascended to the top of the